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A DEAD LIFE. 

Yellow leaves, all Plotted o'er ; 

Hurried scrawls, with tear-marks dried ; 
Pages, with one fancy filled — 

These she wrote before she died. 

Flowers pressed between the leaves ; 

Dry and broken, ten years old ; 
Violets for the first love dream, 

Pansies that have lost their gold. 

Dates that follow close and fast, — 

Here and there a cross beside, 
Just to mark the holy days 

That she kept before she died. 

Bits of mirth that flicker through, 

Fancies, changing with the hours ; 
Little scraps of halting, rhyme, 
, Full of stars and April showers, 

Moonlight, roses, music, love ; 

Ah ! the world, whate'er betide, 
Kept some Eden bowers for her 

Free to dream in, ere she died 1 

Whispers of a " buried past " — 

Poor mad child ! whose thoughts could stray, 
Seeking after perished things, 

Only back to yesterday 1 



Hungry hopes for years to come — 
Patience, Lord I 'twas Thou denied ; 

By the same old need, I know 
/ was once that child who died ! 

— Nellie C. 



Hastings. 



THE RAGE FOR DEPICTING REALITY. 

The predominant characteristic of the pure artistic 
temperament is a passion for turning the facts of na- 
ture and experience into poems, pictures, plays. All 
around in the present, a life is going on full of beauty 
and terror, full of triumph and misery, and. on this 
the attention v rivets itself in fascinated . interest. 
Quick ! the pen, the pencil — while the frolic of the 
comedy or the pathos of the tragedy is at its height : 
busily at work, at least the keen observing faculties 
which shall store away for future use the record of 
how the love-light gleams in a young girl's eyes ; of 
the work rage, scorn or entreaty do with the muscles 
of the passion-wrought face ; of the tones prayer uses 
when wrestling for the life of a dying child. This is 
what the artist has practically to say in the presence 
of the holiest or most tragic experiences of his fellow- 
creatures, quite as much as in that of some Jungfrau 
peak or fertile Connecticut-River, valley he has 
chosen as the subject of a landscape. And yet it can- 
not be denied that this mental habit of setting up an 
easel and mixing a palette of colors right in front of 
a death-bed scene, or the parting of a heart-broken 
wife from her condemned husband, has gone to a 
length in many which wears an ugly look. 

Under the tyranny of this rage for depicting reality 
not a few of the greatest poets and novelists have 
made in their dramas and stories a remorselessly free 
use of the private history of their most intimate 
friends. Just this thing Goethe was ever doing in 
his " Sorrows of Werter," even with a whole family 
of his dearest intimates. When remonstrated with 
and made fully conscious how hardly less intolerable 
than life in a Dionysius' ear must prove the attempt 
to stand on a footing of love and confidence with one 
to whom nothing was sacred from the tyrannous de- 
mands of artistic representation, he was cut to the 
very quick. But where a master-passion gets the 
upper hand all side considerations are too apt to 
vanish. This class of minds are then on the alert for 
one thing only. Life ! the marvel of life ! O to feel 
and fathom this, to inspire in others a sense of its 
freshness, grandeur, mystery! The claims of^ indi- 
viduals over their own experiences seem selfish as- 
sumptions. These experiences are too pathetic, 
humorous, beautiful, too gloriously adapted to make 
the whole world laugh or cry, to be held as private 
property. 

There is another class of nature, however, in whom 
this self-same rage for depicting reality seeks another 
vent. An irresistible impulse urges them to make 
themselves the subject-matter of portrayal. All the 
reserve in which most men hide in the very centre 
the deeper private experiences of their breasts as 
something too painful or too sacred to be spoken of, 
is in their case thrown aside. The inner history of 
their lives is to them a story of entrancing interest. 
The fascination of giving it a worthy setting in poem 
or play becomes all absorbing. One spectator is not 



enough for such a marvel. Just as an enthusiastic 
child who has lighted upon a beautiful violet or wild 
rose calls out to her companions, " O come, Helen ! 
come, Mary ! see this lovely flower," and is unsatis- 
fied till every eye is gleaming with delight and every 
voice ringing with its praise, so these self-portrayers 
must have their own outcries of wonder, ecstasy, 
grief, triumph over their life experience re-echoed 
back by a thousand others. What are confessions 
like those of St. Augustine and Rousseau, what those 
even of more prosaic natures like Franklin and Gib- 
bon, but just such eager summons to the world, Come 
and behold what has gone on here in the heart of a 
fellow-creature ! 

The main danger, however, in all this self-portrayal 
is that the rage for depicting reality will not abso- 
lutely get the upper hand ; that some alloy of hypo- 
crisy, pride, sophistry, or dread of ridicule will with- 
hold the writer from giving an undisguised transcript 
of himself. There is always a more or less well- 
grounded suspicion, in the case of any one professing 
to demonstrate anatomy on himself, that the scalpel 
does not cut to the quick. 

One man, however, in the history of literature, 
stands apart, in whom the rage for depicting reality 
was so supreme that all barriers of private reserve 
went utterly down before it. This was Moliere. An 
extremely interesting study from the hand of Paul 
Lindau, which has recently appeared in Leipzic, sets 
this in a truly startling light. 

Only late in life, at the age of forty, did Moliere 
come to the full consciousness of his extraordinary 
powers, and then alone through finding with what a 
prolonged re-echo the minute presentation of his 
own personal history rebounded from the breasts of 
others. At this mature age, when reason has usually 
established its dominion over impulse and illusion, 
he conceived an overpowering passion for Armande 
Bejard, a shallow, trifling, utterly bewitching girl of 
sixteen, one of those waifs of a strolling theatre 
company who are the last of all in whom a rational 
man would expect to find a faithful wife, and yet, as 
all the ages show, the very anointed who seem set 
up to bring to naught the wisdom of the wise. It is 
cheap and easy to expose the emptiness of such be- 
witching nullities and the idiocy of staking happiness 
on a game of win or lose for such poor prizes. If we 
would fathom this mystery, we must sound far deeper. 
In point of fact, the complexion taken on by the love 
awakened in any given heart depends far more on 
the .ideality and responsiveness of that heart itself 
than on the quality of the person who has set in vi- 
bration its trembling strings. Mere glass and crock- 
ery will but chink though an earthquake give the 
impulse, while the simple jar of a footstep suffices to 
bring rich, resounding chords out of a noble instru- 
ment. An entrancing poetic day-dream began its 
play in the mind of Moliere. He saw this vision of 
brightness and gayety ever about him, gladdening his 
sad and world-weary soul. He would love her with 
a fervor of consecration the shallower hearts of the 
young could never conceive ; he would educate her 
into an earnest, deep, ideal woman ; he would atone 
in her eyes for lack of youth with the richer treas- 
ures of wisdom, observation and sentiment he could 
lavish upon her. The struggle set on in his breast 
shook him to the very centre. He, the grave, melan- 
choly thinker, the lynx-eyed observer, the satirist 
who could so unerringly hit off and mercilessly 
scourge the weaknesses of others — here he found 
himself as weak, infatuated, befooled as any. With 
remorseless logic his keen understanding revealed to 
him all that would inevitably result should he follow 
the impulses of his heart and fancy. The roar of the 
tumultuous current that was sweeping him on was in 
his ears. The gulf toward which he was rushing, with 
all its black abyss of misery, shame and horror, stood 
out lightning clear before his eyes. And yet, as he 
stood on the brink and gazed down into its depths, a 
luminous rainbow of violet, purple and green arched 
itself from out the appalling gloom and seemed the 
very covenant of God that storm and flood should 
prevail no more on earth. 

Here, then, was the reality of life, of that life whose 
study in the passions and delusions of others had 
ever fascinated him. His artist nature swooped down 
upon it. Extreme of brooding misery must ever have 
its vent. This one it drives into dissipation, this into 
prayer, this into active life. Moliere it drove to dra- 
matic creation. He took for theme himself with all 
his distracting struggles and gloomy forebodings, 
the young girl with all the levity, charm and heart- 
lessness of her pleasure-loving nature, and made a 



bitter, witty comedy of the story over which all Paris 
shook its sides. A morose old fool, Sganarell, thinks 
to command the love of a blooming, lively girl, and 
finds himself tricked and covered with ridicule at 
every point. This for the folly and idiocy of his own 
heart A still older, but sweet and thoughtful char- 
acter, Arist, actually wins and holds the affections of 
a rosebud girl, and makes her find in his wisdom and 
nobleness what outweighs a thousandfold all that 
the silliness of the young gallants can offer her. 
This, for the day dream, the yearning unutterable, 

the rainbow promise of his soul. Sganarell, Arist, 

here in two persons we have the whole Moliere : the 
one the fulfillment of his sad forebodings, the other 
the incarnation of his hopes. 

In thus working into outward form the internal 
struggle which is torturing him, has not the artistic 
rage for portraying reality found full and wholesale 
vent? No. Moliere is instinctive actor as well as 
poet. The pen can but half express the life he feels. 
What the written word cannot bring out, that the 
groan of self-contempt, the monologue of objurgat- 
ing reason, the eye wild with infatuation, must carry 
home. Who could fling such nature into the part of 
the deceived old fool as he, a deceived old fool him- 
self! Who so enact the bewitching, heartless flirt 
as Armande herself — Armande, who was the very 
part she played ; Armande, whom, a few hours after 
the comedy was over, he married in the infatuation of 
a great, hungry, heart-craving love, and in the de- 
ceiving hope that the rich treasures of a mind and 
character like his own could impress and hold as 
shallow, pleasure loving a thing as she. Is not this 
reality with a vengeance ? 

And now that he has reached the object of his 
longing, his clear reason shows him that he has 
hopelessly wrecked the happiness of his life. The 
silent, melancholy student and observer cannot hold 
his own against the gay, licentious young nobles of 
the court, who flock around his flattered child-wife. 
False to her marriage vows almost from the very 
start, her infidelity breaks his heart with misery and 
bows his honored head in shame, while still, in his 
yearning affection, he cannot bring himself to cast 
her off. Again he seeks relief in dramatic composi- 
tion — the strange relief that came of projecting his 
inner wretchedness into outward form, of lending the 
last atom of his genius, both as poet and actor, to 
turning his private experience into a startling tran- 
script of a type of fate on earth. No wonder the 
success of the " School for Wives " was wholly un- 
exampled. Comedy though it was, it was written in 
the very heart'S-blood of a son of man almost with- 
out his peer in penetrating insight and intensity of 
feeling. Nothing is omitted. Moliere remorselessly 
pillories and gibbets himself. He seems to cry, Ay ! 
laugh and hiss such idiots off the stage ; -hiss them 
off the very world-stage. There is that of contempt 
and self-loathing in their own hearts, which makes 
it a kind of retributive comfort to them to sit in the 
stocks and be jeered at and pelted with dirt and 
dead cats. He shows up the unutterable emptiness 
of an intellect which can read and satirize all the 
weaknesses of others, and yet be weaker still itself. 
He paints the frantic struggle of the heart to per- 
petuate, against the most damning proof, its belief in 
the innocence of the guilty siren to whom it clings, 
and pours out imprecations on the sex who have 
such power to dishonor, degrade, befool. The thing 
must out to the very bottom of it ; out, through all 
the pen can vent of woe and shame ; out, through the 
utmost the voice, the eye, the gesture of the real dis- 
graced and tortured husband can avail to express the 
feigned ; out, through the last the mimic powers of 
Armande can do to reveal herself — the flattered, 
false young wife, seductive still, and still too shallow 
to realize to herself the wreck and devastation she 
has wrought. Think of all this, and what tragedy so 
tragic as is this witty comedy? All the world knows 
the open secret. The thinnest disguise of names and 
stage dress is all that is between the audience and 
the poet's naked heart. 

At last Moliere tore himself away and retired into 
gloomy solitude. Haunted still by the same climbing 
sorrow, which would not down, he, for the third 
time, seeks his natural vent. The "Misanthrope" 
was the result — the appalling record of the woe, de- 
spair and hate wrought in an honest, loving breast 
by bitter experience of the wickedness of a frivolous 
court and the rending from him of his one ewe-lamb. 
The passion which has consumed him is still uncon- 
quered, for that passion is the concentration of all 
his affection, all his ideal longing to build up a noble 



